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badges .of rank were invented, easily distinguishable from that worn
in the Regular Army and not unlike those since used in the Air Force.
A book of regulations was published by the Central Association,
giving the design of uniform badges of rank and every detail.

In the first year or two great use of the force was made for all
sorts of purposes, in fact anything requiring an organised body of
men. The London Fire Brigade found itself short of men and
an arrangement was made for London units, wearing our official
uniform, to act as a supplementary force in case of emergency, and
they attended and helped to put out many fires. It was decided
to strengthen London defences, and instead of sending down
Regulars,units of theV.T.C. went down at week-ends to dig trenches,
and very well they did this work. There was an Artists' Unit and
many distinguished Royal Academicians and architects would be
seen on a Sunday in their green-grey cotton uniforms, hard at work
with a pick and shovel on the outskirts of London.

The Army Ordnance had a big depot at Didcot that had become
very congested. The Army could not find the man-power to load
the goods into trucks. For several months organised units of the
V.T.C. could be seen shifting heavy weights as if their very lives
depended on it. I quote these as examples only. Another very
different phase of their work was to provide organised men wearing
G.R. armlets to meet leave trains at Victoria or Charing Cross and
give the men help and advice. A very popular service it turned out
to be.

We had our critics and scoffers. It was a common thing to
describe the Force as the "Gorgeous Wrecks." In the early days
an attempt was made. to administer the force from our offices in
the Law Courts. O'Moore Creagh organised an inspectorate whose
duty it was to visit units and report on their organisation and
efficiency. All officer commissions had to be signed at head-
quarters. This meant over-centralisation and congestion. It was
therefore decided to work through the machinery of the counties
and we asked their Lord-Lieutenants to act as presidents and become
responsible for giving commissions to the officers in their local
units. They were only too willing to undertake it, accepting
direction from the Central Association and its officers. I had
become Deputy Chairman of the L.C.C. and I obtained the use of
the County Hall, then at Spring Gardens, for quarterly conferences,
which were attended by the Lord-Lieutenants and their County
Commandants, with Lord Desborough in the chair, supported by
Sir O'Moore Creagh and myself.

This new alignment brought me in contact with most of the
Lord-Lieutenants. I found those who were of ancient lineage
easiest to deal with, while more recent creations were more inclined